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On Peace-Pipe Trail 


ALICE ALISON LIDE 
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‘Tae Peace-Trail was now open between the 
hunters of the Buffalo Range and the Gardner 
Indians of the valley lands. 

Chieftains of both tribes had sat at the 
council fires and smoked the Peace Pipe, and 
had blown the smoke to the seven corners of 
the universe, to the Four Winds, to High 
Heaven, to Earth, to Water. 

Thus they had sealed the Holy Oath of good 
will and peace. 

Under this treaty pact, a great trading was 
to be held, for long before the white man came 
there were exchanges of goods among the first 
Americans. So now a body of Plains Indians 
were heading down trail, laden with the pro- 
duce of their wild land which they would 
barter for the luxuries of the settled folk of 
the valley. 

With these went eight-year-old Tonka, 
who was young for such a far journey. 
But his father was dead, and his grandfather, 
Chief Big Horn, longed for his grandson to be 
trained early in all the ways of chieftainship. 
So in the care of Gray Owl, trail leader, he 
had sent the boy on the journey. 

This slim, copper-colored Tonka was tall 
and strong for his age. A pair of buffalo hide 
moccasins on his feet and a strip of hide tied 
about his middle were his only protection 
against wind and weather. 

A flint knife of his own making was in his 
belt sheath, and on a sinew cord about his 
neck hung the greatest treasure he owned, a 
tooth from a wolf that he had slain with his 
own throw-spear. 





Turn left 


Warning. Danger 


Because he was nimble of foot, and even 
more nimble of mind, Tonka’s education was 
already well advanced. He could chant many 
songs and stories of his tribe; could sharpen 
bone for a spear or chip the precious flint for 
a knife; on the trail he could read the foot- 
prints of man or animal and know from the 
spread of the mark whether that one was 
chasing or being chased, or was merely on a 
pleasure jaunt. He could stand for his hour 
as silent and still as some lumpish rock of the 
plains. 

On the other hand, he had taken a high 
degree in nimbleness when he had learned to 
dodge a quiver full of blunt arrows shot at 
him by a practical-minded teacher. 

Now on this trip, young Tonka was to store 
his mind with other useful knowledge. But 
grandfather Big Horn had warned him, “Keep 
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the mouth shut, weary not 
elders with questions. In- 
stead, look with your eyes, 
listen with your ears, and 
learn for yourself what you 
would know.”’ 

At first the trail had lain . 
through Tonka’s own home- 
land, the treeless plains where 
grass grew tall, and where a 
great moving black mass 
meant a buffalo herd was 
grazing; where grayish dots 
fidgeting uneasily meant deer 
were feeding, and at the same 
time keeping watch for their 
enemies, the wolves. A rip- 
pling quiver of grass, when no 
wind blew at all, told of small 
low creatures scurrying hither 
and yon. 

As long as the trail lay in 
the Plains, ’twas easy for Tonka to read the 
signs that pointed the way. 

These trail-markers were nothing more than 
tufts of tall grass that had their tops knotted 
together, and left pointing straight up, or 
twisted to point east or west. 

When the Plains were left behind and the 
trail climbed barren heights, Tonka learned to 
read a new kind of writing, “‘stone-talk.” For 
he soon noticed that Gray Owl set the turn of 
the march according to the way certain three- 
stone-markers were placed beside the trail. A 
big stone with a little stone on top and 
another stone set close to one side, or the 
other side, spelled a message for all passing by. 


Lan 


Turn to the left 





Turn to the right 


And just as the three knotted tufts of grass in 
a row had spelled their warning, so now, these 
three stones pyramided in a heap, thus: 





said, “Danger ahead .. . step softly.” 

Later, on the woodland trail, Tonka learned 
still other signs . . . marks chipped on tree 
trunks and gleaming whitely in the forest 
dimness to point the way for the traveler. 

Ai, from watching, as he walked in the foot- 
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At first the trail had led through Tonka’s own home-land 


steps of Gray Owl, little boy Tonka had 
learned enough of the universal sign language 
of the Indians to follow any trail that he 
might hereafter desire to tread, be it from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, from Great River of 
the South to the snowlands of the North. 

For, strange to say, although the hundreds 
of different tribes of Indians in North America 
had each a different spoken language, they all 
had this one common sign language of the 
trail. 

But right now Tonka was too interested in 
the present journey to have thoughts of any 
other. 

This land of great towering trees awed, 
and yet thrilled the half-naked, copper-colored 
boy of the flat lands. 

Here were animals that were strange to 
him .. . furry gray squirrels that leaped and 
chattered in the topmost branches; the wad- 
dling brown bulk of a bear; beavers industri- 
ously damming a little stream; comic sight 
of a ring-tailed raccoon washing his dinner in 
a pool before he would deign to eat it. 

Then, almost before Tonka knew it, they 
had come out of the forest, into a vast clear- 
ing, and were at the trail’s end. Before them 
towered an array of such houses as the boy of 
the Buffalo Range had never even dreamed 
existed. In his own land he was merely used 
to the temporary villages of little tents of 
hide, set up in one spot today, and in another 
tomorrow. For, his was one of those wander- 
ing tribes that followed ever on the heels of 
the buffalo herds that furnished their all of 


food and clothing. But here was a settlement 
of great dome-shaped houses that looked solid 
and stationary enough to have sprung up out 
of the very ground itself. In fact, they were 
well rooted. 

Each round-house was built of long, straight 
saplings set deep into the ground, the top 
ends all bound together into a point, and the 
whole thatched over with grass and willow 
twigs. 

Beyond the houses stretched fine fields of 
corn, beans, pumpkins and squashes. And 
close at hand were the scaffold shelters and 
drying racks upon which these Gardner In- 
dians dried their vegetables for winter use. 

That night Tonka and his tribe folk slept 
in the biggest building in the whole settle- 
ment, the guest house. Here the visitors were 
served with bean stew, little flat loaves of 
maize bread that had been baked on hot 
stones, and fish from the river .. . all set out 
on platters of gourd shell. 

Delicious as was the food, however, the 
journey-weary boy was fast asleep before he 
could eat his fill. 

Old Gray Owl carefully laid him down on 
the wide bed-shelf that ran around three walls 
of the guest house, and spread the unwonted 
luxury of a soft-woven grass mat over him for 
cover. 

Next morning, though, with the rising 
of the red ball of the sun, Tonka was up 
and ready for what the day might bring. 

An exciting day it proved to be, too. 

Soon after dawn the hard-packed 
earthen square in the center of the vil- 
lage was thronged with Indian traders 
laden with wares to barter. 

As well as Tonka’s people from the Buf- 
falo Range, here had also come represent- 
atives from other tribes. 

Spread in piles about the trade-ground 
were heaps of treasure from afar; copper 
bands and ornaments that had journeyed 
all the way from the Mandan copper 
workings at the north; bits of abalone 
shell from the Pacific tribes; the even 
more precious shell-beads of the Atlantic 
coasts (beads as long as a man’s finger 
and worth four deerskins each); snowy 
plumes of water fowl; turquoise stones; 
dyes of blue, green and crimson; corn, oil, 
tobacco; meat and hides and fringed 
leatherwork. 

Although scarce any two tribes could 


Noke laughed and clapped his hands 





speak the same language, barter went on 
briskly enough in the “sign talk” so well 
known to all. Tonka’s eyes widened in amaze- 
ment at the lively way the usually solemn 
Gray Owl could talk with hand motions, 
shoulder shrugs, nods and shakes of the head. 

The Plainsfolk’s wares, buffalo hides, horns 
and hoofs for glue, worked flint and the pre- 
cious vermillion paint, were much desired, and 
were easily bartered for all manner of treasure. 

In the midst of this stir and excitement, 
Tonka began to feel sadly alone and left-out. 
He fervently wished now that he had paid 
more attention to Grandfather Big Horn’s 
lessons in sign-talk. Then he could have 
known what Gray Owl and Blue Wolf meant 
when they snapped fingers, drew a circle in 
the air, laid a finger to nose and laughed up- 
roariously as at some fine joke, while they and 
a genial leather-breeched Gardner Indian 
made a trade on ten buffalo hoofs for a faon 
of bear oil, and a tanned hide for a great pack 
of dried tobacco leaves. 

More than that, though, Tonka longed to 
talk to the lively horde of Gardner Indian 
youngsters who romped along the edge of the 
trade-ground. 

But beyond the simple motions for food, 
water, greeting, all other signs seemed to have 
faded from his mind. So he sat in solitary 








loneliness, and wished he were back in the 
Land of the Buffalo, where folks knew what 
he said to them, and he knew what folks said 
to him. 

Ai, but now here came a boy, a boy just his 
own size, with eyes twinkling a greeting, and 
shaking in his hand a queer something made 
up of gourd rings, cord, and a long wooden 
dart. 

“Noke,” said the boy, pointing to himself, 
(so that must be his name). Then, “Tcu-lik- 
i-we-kut . . . tcu-lik-i-we-kut .. .”” he said many 
times over, pointing to the gourd toy, and 
then showing the stranger youth a fine game 
to be played with it. 

So quick was Noke that it was hard to see 
just what he did. 

But with a twist of the wrist, he flung into 
the air the gourd rings which were loosely 
strung on a fiber cord; and with another twist, 
he thrust forward the wooden dart and upon 
it caught as many rings as he could on their 
downward fall. 

For each ring caught he made a mark in 
the sand at his feet. 

When he failed to catch a ring at all, he 
laughingly made a wry face and handed the 
toy to Tonka. 

A sudden shyness swept over the visitor, 


OR Ge, 


Gourd ring game 


made him shake his head against making a 
try at the rings. As with all Indians, his 
dignity was very precious, and he feared being 
laughed at if he played the game awkwardly 
or foolishly. 

But as Noke turned away to rejoin his fel- 
lows, a wave of lonesomeness sent Tonka rac- 
ing after him. Anyway, Tonka had had a 
thought of his own now that he suddenly 
wanted to try out. With one hand he mo- 
tioned towards some sun-dried grass and made 
a motion with the other hand of cutting it, 
at the same time raising eyebrows in ques- 
tioning. 


(Ai, at last, he was remembering how to 
do the “sign-talk” . . . maybe more would 
come to mind now!) 

Little Noke nodded “yes” and turned about, 
full of interest to see what the visitor was 
up to. 

With his sharp flint knife, Tonka quickly 
cut a bundle of grass. Next he cut two nar- 
row strips of leather from the bottom of his 
girdle. 

One strip he bound round and round 
the grass bundle until it became a funny 
oblong ball. An end of the second leather 
strip was tied to the ball and the other end 
was knotted around his own right wrist! 

Then holding in this hand a sharpened 
wooden stick, he hurled the tethered ball into 
the air and caught it on the wooden spear as it 
fell .. . making a mark in the sand for the 
catch. 

How Noke laughed and clapped his hands! 
For it had turned out that he and the stranger 
boy each knew the same game, only each 
played it with the materials that were native 
to his land, lush growing gourds of the fertile 
valley, and grass ball of the sun-swept plains. 

After that there was no more loneliness for 
Tonka. 

While his elders bartered their trade 
goods, he and these valley youngsters ran a 
gay barter of their own, swapping games of 
kick-stick, spin the walnut, hurl the spear, 
hidden-ball, and many another such. 

Indeed, hoary old Chief Big Horn had been 
more than wise when he sent his young grand- 
son on this trade journey. 

For over games with ball-of-grass and rings- 
of-gourd, Noke, future chieftain of the 
Gardner Indians and Tonka, who would some 
day sway the buffalo-tail-plume of authority 
over the Plains Tribes, had made a friendship, 
Ai, had sealed a peace-pact that would stand 
them both in good stead in the years to come. 
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The Bell That Would Not Move 


CHARLES J. FINGER 


Illustrations by Helen Finger 


Because of tire trouble in the 
rough country south of the Rio 
Grande, we rode into Yaleta, 
Texas, on donkeys which a Mexi- 
can let us have for a price. We 
were hot, thirsty and dusty when 
we arrived, but being rested, we 
went to the Old Mission, a noble 
place, white, quiet, cool and de- 
lightful with deep shadows. We 
climbed to the bell tower wherein 
hung a bell of great age, looked 
out over the valley through the 
tall opening in the wall and noted 
where some one long ago had 
begun to carve an ornament at 
the spring of the arch. As we 
prepared to descend, a boy, dark- 
haired, dark-eyed, and pleasant of 
manner came out of the shadows. 
I asked him his name. 

“T am Xavier Campanillero de 
Aguayo,” he answered. 

“Campanillero?” I said, remem- 
bering that the word meant bell- 
hanger. 

“My people, long ago, had to do 
with the hanging of this bell,” he 
said. “So every first son has 
always been called by that name. 
I am the first born, senor.” 

“Tell me about it,” said I. 

Then, readily enough, seated on 
the sill, with the sunlight making 
high lights and deep shadows, he 
told the tale. 


this bell’ 


Long ago, he said, a great captain by name 
Alonzo de Leon, set out from Mexico with a 
band of soldiers to look for the Seven Cities of 
Cibola. Those cities, it was said, were roofed 
with gold, and the streets were silver paved. 
The year was 1681. They had with them oxen 
and a cart on which were the churchly things, 
also this very bell you see. There was also a 
priest, Father Manzanit, who had it in mind 
to build a church when they found the Seven 
Cities. But on the second day of marching 
they found, in the desert, a wandering French- 





“My people, long ago, hung 


man who was naked, 
painted and half- 
starved. He told 
them a story of hav- 
ing been captured 
by Tiguez Indians, 
who had driven out 
of what is now New 
Mexico, a tribe of 
gentle Indians nam- 
ed Pueblos. Those 
Pueblos, the French- 
man said, had set- 
tled down in this 
very valley where we 
are now, and had 
asked the French- 
man to go _ south, 
find Christians, and 
ask them to come 
and teach those 
same gentle Indians. 
So the Frenchman 
had suffered much, 
had been near death, 
but by the grace of 
Heaven had found 
Christian men. 

“Now,” said the 
padre to the captain 
when the French- 
man had told his 
tale, “this is the work 
of Heaven that we 
should find him, and 
that he should have lived after so much suf- 
fering. It is better, and will be more pleasing 
to Heaven that we should find these Pueblos, 
than that we should hunt for the Seven Cities 
of Cibola because of gold.” 

“All very fine,” said the captain, “but gold 
rules the world.” 

“But it is a key that can not unlock the 
gates of Heaven,” said the padre. 

They marched north for days and weeks and 
months, suffering at times from thirst, and 
sometimes worried by wild Indians, but at last 
they crossed the Rio Grande and came to this 
place. And when they were camped that 
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He ordered the drivers of the ox-cart to go to the west 


night, Pueblo Indians came, bringing gifts and 
begging that the Spaniards would stay there 
and teach them and protect them from the 
Tiguez. 

“No,” said the captain. “It is the gold of 
Cibola we seek, and before gold, you must 
know, even kings take off their hats.” 

“Our people say that where people have 
gold they are in fear,” said the Pueblo chief. 

“That well may be,” answered the captain, 
“but also where people have no gold, they 
are often in danger.” 

“Then you will not be persuaded?” asked 
the chief. 

“If you want protection, you may gather 
your people where this bell is hung,” answered 
the captain. 

So, sadly, the Pueblo chief went back to his 
people who were camped close by, and the 
padre went with him to comfort him and 
them. 


Early in the morning the trumpet sounded, 
and the soldiers made ready to march. Then 
this wonderful thing befell: though the 
ground seemed hard, yet the wheels of the 
ox-cart with the bell had hardly made two 
turns when the oxen bogged down to their 
knees, and the cart down to its axle; nor 
could shouts or urgings get the oxen out. 
Soldiers laid hold of the cart, trying to get it 
out of the soft place, yet they could do noth- 
ing. And when the captain rode forward to 
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beat the oxen, believing they were not trying 
hard enough, his horse bogged also to the 
knees. So men feared the earth would swal- 
low the cart and its oxen, the captain, too, 
although the night before, men had walked 
over that very spot and found it solid enough. 

For all his trouble, the captain was quick- 
witted. So he ordered the drivers of the ox- 
cart to go to the west where he knew it was 
dry and hard because there his tent had been 
pitched. 

They obeyed, but behold a new thing! First 
one wheel, then another came off though they 
had been sound enough the day before, and 
the wood of which they were made was the 
best in the land, as also were the wheel- 
wrights. What was worse, when the soldiers, 
at the captain’s order, laid hands on the cart, 
the pieces of wood came off in their hands. 

They stood in amaze, looking at one 
another, showing the broken parts. As for 
the oxen, when they strained to pull the stout 
hide that was harness, it broke like threads. 
So there was a great to-do taking away the 
pieces, carrying them to the starting place, 
and building the cart again. 

“It is a sign,’’ said the Pueblo chief, and 
again tried to change the captain’s mind. 

“It is your devil’s magic tricks,” said the 
captain, and raised his sword to strike the 
chief with the flat of the blade, but the weapon 
became so wondrous heavy that he lowered it. 

“If we can not go north, and can not go 


west, then the way is open to the east. I rode 
there but an hour ago. Turn that way,” Don 
Alonzo ordered. 

Again the men urged the oxen, but a new 
thing came. For, as it is in a dream some- 
times, the oxen moved their legs as in walk- 
ing, so did the men, the wheels turned, too, 
but the ground seemed to flow away under 
them and they got nowhere, like a squirrel in 
a cage. Also the bell began to ring of itself, 
with no hand touching it, though the clapper 
was tied in another part of the cart. 

In fierce anger the captain tried to strike 
the oxen, but the blade of Toledo steel came 
off the hilt and fell to the ground. 

The captain began to find doubt in his 
heart, but he hid it. “By Santa Maria!” he 
cried. “It shall be as I say though the 
Heavens crack and spill the saints out. Back 
by the way we came! Down to the river! 
Cross it where we crossed before! I am no 
fool to be beaten by magician tricks.” 

Now to the south the way is downhill and 
easy, and the tracks they had made were still 
in plain view. It seemed as if nothing could 
happen that was strange. But though the 
oxen strained, though soldiers pulled with 
ropes, though horses were tied to help the 
oxen, yet the cart was like a rooted mountain 
for weight. And men and horses alike found 
themselves without strength and weak as 
water. And though they opened their mouths 
to shout, no words came, for all were dumb as 
ghosts. It is true that once the cart moved 
its own length. That was when the padre 
laid hands on it saying a prayer meanwhile— 
but the moment he took his hands away, back 
the cart slid taking men and oxen with it. 
What is more, the strange silence over the 
world cast the men down in spirit. For while 
the men could make no sound, neither was 
there noise of bird or of insect, nor the creak- 
ing of timber, nor the lowing of oxen, nor the 
whisper of the wind in the grass. So the men 
were glad when the bell sounded of itself, 


striking three times three. They were more 
glad when they heard the priest say an Ave 
Maria, then beg the captain to cease his striv- 
ing against the will of Heaven. 

“Let it be, then, if Heaven wills it, and for- 
give me, a wicked man,” said the captain. At 
that moment the whole world broke out in 
sound, the birds singing in the chaparral, the 
insects whirring, the horses making deep chest 
noises, men laughing and talking. 

So they unloaded the churchly things and 
the bell, and then and there set to work to 
build a church, the Pueblos helping. And it 
was the second Mission in this land, the first 
being in St. Augustine. Many a time, while 
the work went on, the oxen made journeys 
with the cart to the west, and the north, and 
every way, but never was there trouble. And 
when the church was built, they worshipped 
in it, and then the padre blessed the banners 
when the captain with his men marched 
north. 

But the padre stayed there, and it was my 
ancestor who hung the bell, and every Friday, 
which is this day, the one of our family who 
is called Campanillero comes here to remem- 
ber the history I have told you. But Father 
Manzanit was the first who befriended the 
Indians and taught, and the Pueblos were 
happy in this fruitful valley. 

“Tt is a strange tale,” said the boy in ending, 
“but I know it to be true because my ancestor 
hung the bell, which was why he came to be 
called Campanillero, and since then, as I have 
said, every oldest son has been called by the 
same name, and I am the oldest son.” 

He was very thoughtful for a moment, look- 
ing up over the valley, then he stood up and 
said ‘‘Adios!” with his sombrero in his hand, 
dangling, and added, “But it is a tale not 
known to many, and if you write it in a book 
some day it will be good. For great deeds and 
strange doings become greater when written.” 

So I promised him I would do that, and now 
I have done it. 


February 


The earth is lighter 
Than the sky, 

The world is wider 
Than in spring, 
Along white roads 
The sleighs go by, 
Icily sweet 

The sleigh-bells ring. 


The birds are gone 

Into the south, 

The leaves are fallen 

To the ground; 

But singing shakes 

Each sleigh-bell’s mouth, 
And leaf-like ears 

Turn towards the sound. 


From “Away Goes Sally,” by Elizabeth Coatsworth, Macmillan 








How We Came to Labrador 


WILFRED T. GRENFELL 





Sir Wilfred Grenfell and a Labrador student who is showing him 


a kyak he has just carved out of ivory 


Ir HAS always seemed to me that I was a 
fortunate person, because I found a job that 
I could do, and that would not have been 
done, at any rate then, if I had not happened 
to see the opportunity. The best fun in life 
is to find something that makes you believe 
you can really give something to the world. 
It does not matter whether it is the Samaritan 
who picks up a wounded man, or the donkey 
who carries him, or the keeper of the inn at 
home who has the pleasure of helping the 
other three. And what is the good of being 
a surgeon, if no one ever needs you to “surge” 
for his benefit? 

Every boy loves boats and the men with 
strong arms and stout hearts who do their 
business in great waters, like Francis Drake 
and John Paul Jones, and when I came back 
from a two months’ mid-winter cruising with 
the great fleets of sailing boats in the North 
Sea almost fifty years ago, I made up my mind 
that these were worthwhile men and that they 
needed a lot of things I could give them. So 
I decided I would leave the big cities and the 
great crowds to others, and spend my efforts 
and time with fishermen. 
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Our vessel was a small one, 
only sixty tons, while the large 
ocean vessels are 60,000. But 
she was built of good oak, and 
fastened with copper, and she 
was good if she was little. We 
had followed the fishing fleets 
from the Bay of Biscay to the 
North Cape of Norway, and to 
far-off Iceland, and many a 
man had I learned to love be- 
cause I had had the chance to 
help him, to set his leg or dress 
his wound, or take him into our 
little cabin amidships and see 
him through some sickness at 
sea, when there was nowhere 
else to go for help. 

Yes, we were cut off from 
newspapers and the amuse- 
ments which we enjoy on shore, 
and which some men kill time 
with, but we never missed them. 
We had our work, our books, 
our daily fight with the tough old ocean. All 
real struggle is fun and makes you a better 
sportsman and Christian. Then there was the 
hauling of the big nets which was always ex- 
citing, by night and by day. Many is the time 
I have waded about in the fish pounds after 
the catch has been dropped in, with my water- 
tight boots up to my hips, and my lantern 
poking into all the corners. I have seen al- 
most everything come up in the big nets, from 
a drowned sailor to a mammoth’s tusk, and 
once when the men split a codfish they found 
a ring in its stomach. 

Well, as I said, that trip decided me: hence- 
forth my work would be among the fishermen; 
and in 1892 we sailed away across the ocean in 
a new boat called the Albert. After passing 
south of Greenland, we came to Newfoundland 
and Labrador, and found ourselves among a 
big fleet of a thousand schooners. Fishermen 
from Canada and America had equal rights 
there, as they had before the Revolution. 
However, the fishermen were mostly New- 
foundlanders, descended from English folk 
whose ancestors had settled in Labrador years 
before. There were icebergs and whales and 
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porpoises as we sailed nearer to the Coast. 

At last we sailed into a strange harbor called 
Battle Harbor, so named because there the 
Indians of the interior had fought their last 
big battles with the Eskimo of the Coast. The 
people were poor. They never got a chance to 
be anything else. They were not paid for 
their work or for their furs or fish in money, 
but in supplies. Few could read or write. 
There were no roads or railways, no doctors 
or nurses. Yet the people talked English, or 
Scotch, which is very like English. There 
were some French, also. 

Our anchor had hardly gone down when a 
strange-looking man, very poorly dressed, 
came alongside, and after gazing around 
everywhere asked: 

“Well, sirs, where be you from?” 

“England,” I replied. 

“Be youse fishing?” 

“No,” I said. “I’m a doctor.” 

“A real doctor?” he asked, his eyes popping 
almost out of his head. 

“Yes, I’m a doctor, and I hope a real one.” 

“Well, we has no money, but would youse 
please come and see a sick man?” 

What a splendid welcome! A chance to 
help already! Away we went ashore. We 
rowed in a miserably leaky boat and landed in 
a cleft in the rocks and climbed up to an 
equally poor little cottage, built of split logs, 
called studs. The chinks were all filled in 
with sod, and grass was growing on the roof. 
It was nearly dark inside, for there was only 
one piece of glass that served for a window, 
and that did not open. A man was coughing 
in a wooden bunk, built into 
the side of the cottage. There 
was no floor except of gravel, 
and an old rickety stove was 
burning a chunk of wood. 
There were five children 
nearly naked, and a poor, 
thin, half-starved woman, 
who tried to give me the best 
welcome she could. But not 
even in the slums of cities 
had I seen more need for 
help, and what fun it was go- 
ing off to the ship and get- 
ting some cans of milk and 
other necessities! I hope all 
my readers will enjoy some 
such chances because oppor- 


Sir Wilfred selecting some dogs 
for a dog team 


tunities like that make life worth living. 

When the freeze-up came that winter, away 
we sailed once more across the Atlantic, puz- 
zling all the while about what we could do 
next spring. For we had seen nearly a thou- 
sand sick people without a doctor or nurse or 
any skilled help, besides blind people to whom 
we knew sight could be given, and cripples 
and deformed children who could be made to 
walk. 

We had sent some men into the woods to cut 
timbers to complete a partly built house on 
the island, given me by a big merchant, and 
that formed our first hospital. Since then we 
have built other hospitals and cottages in 
lonely places where we have trained nurses. 
In those days we could work only during the 
summer. We have our schools and homes for 
orphans and destitute children, and coopera- 
tive cash stores, where people can buy sup- 
plies cheaply. We have traveling libraries, 
and we give people work to do in their homes. 
Their handiwork is now sold in special shops 
for Labrador products in New York and Boston 
and Philadelphia. Thus they earn enough to 
get better food and clothing. We have intro- 
duced gardens and good seeds, and volunteers 
from the big colleges have come and helped 
us. Some of them sail our boats; for each doc- 
tor must have a power boat, as there are no 
roads or railways. College girls have come 
and aided us in many ways, especially in 
teaching child welfare, and the home games 
and little things that make life happy and 
healthy. 

But all this is far too much for one article, 
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and if you want to hear about some of the 
queer experiences, I will send you some an- 
other day. For, of course, we have had all 
kinds of difficulties, and shipwrecks and acci- 


dents. But perhaps most interesting of all 
are our beautiful dogs with which every win- 
ter we travel all over the frozen countryside 
as we visit the distant villages. 


Some More Indian Games 


THE DEER AND THE WOLVES 


This game is suitable for boys who can run 
fast. The rules are: 

1. One or more may be the deer, and must 
be capable of running swiftly. The main ob- 
ject of this game is to test your endurance. 

2. Any number of boys may be the wolves. 

3. The deer have a few minutes to hide. 
When all are ready, one of the deer shows 
himself to the wolves, then the game begins. 

4. The deer must stay together as wild deer 
do when pursued by wolves. 

5. The wolves must also stay together. 
When close enough to catch one or more of 
the deer, the wolves must form a horseshoe 
around the victims. They must form this 
horseshoe while running. The ends of the 
horseshoe are gradually closed in. When the 
wolves are near enough, they spring in and 
capture the deer. 

6. The deer that are captured become 
wolves, and they pursue the other deer. This 
continues until all of the deer are captured. 
Then the wolves become deer, and so on. 

7. The deer must never hide after they are 
pursued, unless they are lucky enough to out- 
distance the wolves; they then may hide and 
rest until they are discovered again by the 
wolves. When all are eaten (caught) the 
game is ended, or when both sides are too tired 
to play further. 


StorM GAME 


This storm game consists of three main 
characters, a small boy and a small girl, who 
are supposed to represent an old man and an 
old woman, and the other player who repre- 
sents the watch dog. There can also be as 
many as ten to make a round circle which is 
the tepee. 

Each of the children holds hands, but there 
is to be an open space for the door. The old 
lady and man are supposed to be in the tepee. 
Then the little child that represents the dog 
barks three times, and the one that is repre- 
senting the old man goes outside of the tepee 
to see what the dog is barking at. Then the 
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old man comes in to tell the old lady that 
there is a storm coming, and asks for her to 
come out and help him put the tepee poles 
tight down into the ground. The old lady 
then goes to help him. They fix the tepee so 
that it won’t blow down when the wind comes. 
The old lady goes back into the tepee with the 
old man, and the little dog goes in, too. 

The wind is supposed to come, and when 
the tepee poles begin to squeak, the children 
representing the tepee poles all fall over the 
old man and the old lady. The game is over. 


DRIVE THE PIG 

Any number get in a circle about a yard 
apart; each player has a long stick, and digs 
a hole large enough to put a ballin. Then he 
puts the stick in the hole. The one who drives 
the “pig,” or ball, is “It.” He stands in the 
middle. He has a stick and a ball or tin can 
in the middle hole. The one who is “It” drives 
the ball to a player’s place, and tries to put 
the ball in the player’s hole. The player tries 
to knock the ball away. If the one who is 
“It” can get his ball in the hole, he keeps the 
place and the player becomes “It.” 

—From the Chilocco, Oklahoma, Indian 
School. 

SHINNY 

Shinny is the Navajo’s best game. We make 
our shinny sticks from small branches of 
trees. One end of the stick is bent. We make 
the sticks about thirty inches long. 

The shinny “ball” is a tin can or a block of 
wood. We put the ball in a little hole in the 
ground. Then each side tries to knock it 
away on its own side of the field. We hit the 
ball very hard. 


Stick GAME 

We paint six sticks a bright red on one side 
only. Each boy throws all the sticks up in 
the air at the same time. The boy who has 
the largest number of sticks red side down is 
the winner. If there is a tie we keep on throw- 
ing until one wins. 

—From “The Colored Land,” Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


Something to Read. 


At the Sign of the Golden 


Compass 


ERIC P. KELLY 


Macmillan, New York. 
$2.00 (Ages 10-14) 


“AT THE SIGN OF THE GOLDEN COM- 
pass” is a story of a printer’s ap- 
prentice of 331 years ago. 

Godfrey Ingram is arrested by 
the Lord Mayor of London for the 
printing of a traitorous handbill. 
While the Lord Mayor is getting 
proof that the other apprentices 
are not guilty, Godfrey escapes and 
goes upon his father’s ship as a cabin boy. It 
is captured by the Spanish, and he is sent to 
work as a galley slave, but escaping gets a bad 
bullet wound on the head. 

Godfrey had many other adventures, but 
finally conquered over his enemies. 

The author is very good in presenting the 
story through conversation. The book will be 
liked by children from ten to fourteen. 

—James Howard, Age 10. 


Little Toad 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 
Macmillan, New York. $1.00 (Ages 8-12) 


THE BOOK, “Little Toad,” is interesting, and 
you learn things from it. It tells you how he 
hatches from the egg, his life when he was a 
small toad, or “toadlet.” I think one of the 
most interesting chapters is how this toad 
changed his skin. He does it by humping up 
and putting his head down—this splits his 
old skin. If you read the book you can learn 
how he stuffs it into his mouth and swallows 
it. The next chapter is about a day in May. 
It tells how this little boy, Freddie, who had 
in the first chapter, and second, picked up 
Little Toad, sees Little Toad again. He crowns 
him “King” with buttercups and makes him a 
robe of grass. 

There is nothing in the book that was unin- 
teresting or boring. I think that everyone who 
reads this book will enjoy it; even maybe your 
grandfather won’t know some of the things 
that are in the book. So, you can see it has 
many learnable things in it. 

—Cornelius Clark, Age 9. 





The Young Brontés 


MARY LOUISE JARDEN 


Viking, New York: $2.50 
(Ages 12 to 14) 


“THE YOUNG BRONTES” is a delight- 
ful story about four children who 
lived in England during the nine- 
teenth century. They live with 
their aunt and father. Their great- 
est enjoyment is dreaming on the 
moor. One day Charlotte’s god- 
mother came to visit them. She 
promised to see about Charlotte’s 
going to school. Of course her 
brother and two sisters didn’t give this much 
thought, but Charlotte planned very hard. 

Annie was the youngest of the Brontés. She 
also liked school, but was not old enough to 
go. Her little life is filled with dreams and 
ambitions, too. 

Branwell, Charlotte’s brother, liked drawing 
and hoped some day to receive instructions 
from a teacher in art. Emily, the next 
oldest girl, liked playing genii best of all. 
In fact, she liked to dream on the moor, 
where she had a secret place inside of a 
big rock. One day while she was on her way 
to her favorite dreaming place, a storm ap- 
proached. It began to rain very hard. The 
soil began to roll down the hill. The whole of 
Crow Hill bog was in eruption. As she looked 
down from her hiding place she saw figures 
below her, a boy and three cows. They were 
going straight towards the black slimy mass. 
She called to them but they did not hear her 
because of the storm. So Emily tried to get 
down to them, but all in vain. What hap- 
pened to her and the boy with the cows? This 
you will find out when you read this lovely 
new book. 

Did Charlotte go to school? What hap- 
pened to Emily? Did Branwell get his much- 
desired lessons? You will find the answers to 
all these questions when you read “The Young 
Brontés.” : 

The reason I like this new book so well is 
because it is just like real life. I think other 
boys and girls my age will like it because the 
story expresses the many dreams we ourselves 
have and like to think about. 

—Patricia Fontanini, seventh grade. 
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The Calendar Story 


THE FEAST Of Lanterns is a movable holiday, 
coming on different dates, but always in Feb- 
ruary. Of all the holidays in China, this one 
is the most loved, the day when the spirits of 
the dead return. They are 
watching and enjoying every- 
thing. For them the fire- 
crackers crackle out and the 
drums beat and rattle to 
scare away the devils, lest 
they injure or annoy the an- 
cestors. 

For more than two thou- 
sand years this Feast of Lan- 
terns has been celebrated. 
Gradually the day changed 
from a very strict religious 
one to a festival. 

Sweetmeats are made espe- 
cially for this holiday. The first batch is given 
to the kitchen gods, to make sure the rest will 
not be tough. Small balls of mincemeat are 
covered with sugar. They are about two- 
thirds as large as a billiard ball. A perfect, 
snowy white they must be, and made with the 
greatest care, for they are part of the cere- 
mony. And when the feast day comes every 
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household eats them in unbelievable quan- 
tities. 

Lanterns are strung from tree to tree. A 
family will buy as many as two hundred, 
shaped like animals, men, or ships. Every 
point from which something can hang is 
trimmed with streamers, with strings of gilt, 
with festoons of delicate lanterns. Some are 
heirlooms. 

Only the silkworm houses are without them. 
The light and heat might harm the worms. 

All day there are sports to watch, juggling 
and wrestling. There are a pageant and a 
play. 

Children have balloons, some hung with 
little bells. 

At dark the lanterns are lighted, and it 
is time for the procession to start. 

First come a group of little boys, each car- 
rying two swaying, gauzy lamps filled with the 
incense of burning sandalwood. Then a long 
line of older boys, in twos, in threes, in larger 
groups. The climax of the procession is the 
great dragon. Every few minutes he turns his 
awful head. He opens wide his terrible jaws 
and breathes out a soft mist of perfume. And 
with the rain of scent shower down the 
monster’s gifts—sweetmeats and little mascots 
made of twisted jade, that bring good luck to 
the recipient. 

Slowly the dragon passes on its long, fiery 
way. 

Then comes a band of little girls singing a 
goodnight hymn. The Feast of Lanterns is 

ended. 
—From “Stories of the World's 


Holidays.” by Grace Humphrey. 
Milton Bradley Co. 


Let Us Know 


BOOK REVIEWS, Indian 
games, poems, correspond- 
ence—all these were con- 
tributed by J. R. C. members 
for this issue of the NEws. 
Did you enjoy them—enough 
to make you want to send us 
similar things that you have 
done yourself? We hope very much that you 
did, and that some day soon we will be hear- 
ing from you. 

When you write to us, will you tell us the 
things you like best in the News? Then, you 
see, we can keep your ideas in mind when we 
are planning the magazine. We want it to be 
to your liking! 


avn 


AGNES C. WONSON 
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You all know how that good and great 
queen, Philippa of Hainault, saved the six 
burghers of Calais when, with the wealthy 
merchant, Eustace de St. Pierre at their head, 
they came with ropes around their necks to 
give their lives into the hands of King Ed- 
ward III, infuriated at the French town’s long 
resistance, and to ransom their starving fel- 
low citizens. 

That was by no means the only time that 
the queen stood between the king and his 
anger. That powerful, and for the most part 
wise, ruler could not at all times govern his 
own fierce temper—not for nothing is it writ- 
ten that “he that ruleth his spirit is greater 
than he that taketh a city.” 

From the first, when Philippa came to Eng- 
land as a very young bride—for princes and 
great heiresses were married young in those 
days as a matter of policy—her influence was 
great with her husband, and she used it al- 
ways for good. 

Froissart, the famous chronicler of those 
times, who was a fellow countryman of hers, 
tells us that Count William of Hainault had 
four daughters—Margaret, Philippa, Joanna 
and Isabel, and that when the boy Prince Ed- 
ward came with his mother to visit Hainault, 
he “paid more court and attention to Philippa 
than to any of the others, who also conversed 
with him more often than her sisters.” Evi- 
dently they made friends from the first. A 
year or two later, when an envoy was de- 
spatched to Flanders to arrange a marriage 
between King Edward and one of the count’s 
daughters, no name was mentioned—but 
Philippa was the bride selected. 

The marriage, the king being then sixteen 
and his bride a little younger, was very popu- 
lar, for a trade agreement had recently been 
come to with the Low Countries full of pros- 
perous cities and rich in art and goods and 
great traders. The Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
of London were so pleased that they gave the 
young queen a service of plate worth £300, a 
very large sum in those days. For her dowry 
she had great estates, including Kingborough 
in Essex, whose name was changed to Queen- 
borough, that she might have a castle con- 
venient for her frequent crossings to her na- 
tive land. 


Philippa of Hainault 


MARGARET B. CROSS 








THE BETTMANN ARCHIVE 


Queen Philippa, from a portrait in the hall of 
Queen’s College, Oxford 


At the birth of the queen’s first son, Edward 
the Black Prince, there were great rejoicings 
and a splendid tournament was proclaimed to 
be held in London between Cheapside and 
Wood Street. A “tower,” or as we should say, 
a grandstand, was set up for the queen and 
her ladies, which collapsed, fortunately with- 
out doing much damage. Edward, in his fury, 
ordered the laborers who had put the queen 
in so great peril to be hanged. But Philippa 
pleaded with him and begged that the joy she 
had in the birth of her son might not be 
marred by the death of these poor men; so the 
king listened to her and pardoned them. 

Besides being gracious and wise and a lover 
of art and literature who assembled artists 
and poets at her court, the queen was a good 
woman of business, as behoved a native of 
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THE BETTMANN ARCHIVE 


Queen Philippa pleads for the Burgesses of Calais 


Flanders. The wool trade between England 
and the Low Countries was important: from 
the sheep pastures of the English Eastern 
counties fleeces were supplied to the renowned 
cloth weavers of Flanders. King Edward him- 
self got the nickname of the Royal Wool- 
Merchant from the encouragement he gave 
to the trade. 

He had also some idea of getting cloth made 
in England, but it was the queen who espe- 
cially took the matter in hand. She invited 
skilled mercers from Flanders and set them up 
in Norwich. 

A letter still exists to one John Kemp, a 
cloth merchant, in which he is told that “if 
he will come to England with his servants and 
apprentices of his mystery, with his goods and 
chattels, and with any dyers and fullers who 
may be willing to accompany him beyond seas 
and exercise their mysteries in the kingdom 
of England, they shall have letters of protec- 
tion and assistance in their settlement.” The 
queen had a house in Norwich and often 
stayed there. She encouraged designers and 
fine workers in silk and wool, and arranged 
jousts and tournaments, bringing prosperity 
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to the town and its industries, which spread 
throughout Norfolk and the adjacent counties 
to flourish for five hundred years. 

The extent and richness of the trade may 
be gathered from the great wool houses at 
Blakeney and elsewhere, and from the many 
noble churches that adorn the little Norfolk 
villages. English cloth rivaled the Flemish in 
quality, and the fine yarn spun at Worsted, 
a little town in Suffolk, made its name known 
all over the world. 

During the earlier part of her life Philippa 
was much in touch with her native land, ac- 
companying the king to Flanders; for the One 
Hundred Years’ War was in progress that 
finally hammered the Englishry and the 
French Dukedoms into the French and Eng- 
lish nations, and established the boundaries 
of Western Europe. They were so costly, how- 
ever, that the Crown jewels and even the 
queen’s crown were pawned over and over 
again, to be redeemed after some victory like 
Crécy or Poitiers, when the ransom of knights 
and nobles taken prisoner filled the royal cof- 
fers again. 

There is a story about that which is very 
characteristic of Queen Philippa. At Poitiers 
the most famous of French knights, Bertrand 
du Guesclin, renowned alike for his courage, 
his chivalry and the ugliness of his person, 
was taken prisoner by the Black Prince, who 
treated him with his accustomed courtesy 
and, as was the custom of the time, invited 
him to name his own ransom. Bertrand put 
his value proudly at a hundred thousand 
crowns. The Black Prince asked how he could 
hope to raise so great a sum. “Said Bert- 
rand,”’ writes the chronicler, ‘ ‘I know a hun- 
dred knights of my native Brittany who would 
mortgage their last acre rather than that du 
Guesclin should languish in captivity or be 
rated at less than his value; yea, and there is 
not a woman in France who would not offer a 
day’s wages to set me free. And if all the fair 
spinners in France employ their hands to re- 
deem me, I shall not bide long with you.’ Then 
said Queen Philippa, ‘I name fifty thousand 
crowns, my son, as my contribution towards 
your gallant foeman’s ransom: for, albeit an 
enemy to my lord, a knight who is famed for 
the courteous protection he has offered to my 
sex, deserves the assistance of every woman.’ ” 

After Poitiers the queen remained in Eng- 
land, to the great benefit of the country, for 
as she had encouraged the woolen trade in 
the early years, she now interested herself in 
the coal trade of the north. Coal had been 


worked in the region in the reign of Henry II, 
but the Scottish wars of the succeeding reigns 
had brought misery and confusion to the 
north, and trade vanished. Now she obtained 
the king’s permission to reopen the mines of 
Aldereston, and the great industry upon which 
the prosperity of England so much depends 
has developed since that day. 

Queen Philippa was careful in matters of 
business, but she had a just and generous 
regard for the rights of others that is not so 
common as it might be. In making an order 
as to “dues and writs” to be paid to her, she 
gave instruction that careful inquiry was to 
be made to ascertain ‘which are to be put in 
execution for our profit and which of them are 
to cease for the relief of our people and to save 
our conscience.” 

Old Froissart ends the story, “When this 
good lady the queen knew that she must die, 
she bade call the king, her husband, and when 
the king had come she put her right hand out 
of the coverlet and laid it on the right hand 


of the king, who was sore grieved at heart. 
And the queen said to him, ‘My Lord, we have 
passed our days in peace and happiness and 
great prosperity. Therefore, I pray you, at 
this our parting, to grant me three things.’ 
The king, weeping, made reply, ‘They are 
granted.’ ‘My Lord, accept from all those 
good people of whom I have bought merchan- 
dise on this side of the sea, or on that, the ac- 
counts they shall render and pay them my 
debts. After that I pray you keep and fulfill 
all that I have ordered shall be done for 
churches in this country or beyond the sea 
where I have worshipped, and for all who have 
served me. Thirdly, my Lord, I pray you will 
choose no other sepulchre than to lie by my 
side in the Cloister of Westminster when God 
will have His will of you.’ The king, weeping, 
said, ‘Lady, it shall be done.’ ” 

And in Westminster she and her lord lie 
—not in the Cloister but in the shrine of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, which is the heart of all. 
—British Junior Red Cross Journal. 


In an English Village 


The Council School of Kenninghall, in Norfolk. 
England, sent these letters to the Whittier School 
in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Wz ARE interested to hear about your 
school and your country, and think you would 
like to know something about us in return. 

Well, Kenninghall is a village of Norfolk 
County with about eight hundred inhabitants. 
We are twenty miles from the city of Norwich 
and one hundred miles from London. We 
have three teachers and a headmaster, and 
one hundred and twenty-one children come to 
our school. Just recently we have had electric 
lights put in and also hot water pipes, and 
from the electricity we run our wireless, which 
is a very powerful one. At eleven o’clock each 
morning we each have a cup of hot malted 
milk which is prepared by the bigger girls. 
For this we pay threepence a week. For sports 
we play football and handball and cricket and 
rounders in the summertime. 

Kenninghall Church stands on a hill; it 
dates back to 1500. It is Norman architecture 
and has a pipe organ which was put in in the 
year 1914. We also have three chapels: for 
the Baptists, the Primitive Methodists, and 
the Wesleyan Methodists. 


Most of the men of Kenninghall are general 
farm laborers. The crops grown are barley, 
oats, wheat and rye, which are harvested in 
August and September, and sugar beets and 
mangolds, which are harvested in October and 
November. Many small farmers keep poultry, 
pigs, cows and sheep. 

—H. B. 


AT THE GENERAL SHOP 


My mother keeps a shop in the Kenninghall 
market place in which I help and will work 
when I leave school. It is a grocery and 
draper’s shop and was established more than 
forty years ago by my grand-dad and 
grandma. 

We open our shop every morning at 8:30 
and close during the dinner hour from 1 to 2. 
On Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday we close 
at 7 P. M. and Thursday, our early closing 
day, we close at 1 P. M. 

On Friday we close at 8 P. M., and Saturday 
9 P. M., which is a long day for us. 

We have several goods rounds which are 
carried out very well with Kenneth Wells, our 
lad. Mondays and Wednesdays he goes to 
Banham, a village about three miles away, on 
Thursdays to Quidenham, and on Saturdays 
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Brandon bridge was new when Queen Philippa came to Norfolk. 
Though not as good a bridge as it once was, it is still serving the public 


to Eccles and Wilby. Most of our goods are 
brought through by road, by firms owning pri- 
vate lorries and not so many are sent by rail- 
way. 

We are agents for Carter’s Tested Seeds, 
which are very good, but rather dear. 

Our shop about a year ago was fitted with 
electric light, which is much cleaner and bet- 
ter, and shows our goods off more. 

Besides sewing and getting up orders there 
is a great lot of writing and head work to do, 
for when the firms send in their bills they 
must be checked because even they make mis- 
takes sometimes. Then there is another great 
item—that is ordering the stock. We must 
order what suits our customers and buy ac- 
cording to the sale of certain articles. 

Then there is the window dressing to do. 
My mother does the drapery window and I do 
the grocery window. We find that putting the 
prices on the window displays helps to sell the 
goods better. 

But, of course, nowadays we get sent many 
different kinds of displays from the makers of 
different goods. 

—Kenneth, age 11 years 


AT THE BAKER’S 


In the morning they make the dough with a 
dough machine. Then they put it in the 
trough. Next they cut it up and make the 
bread and bake it in a big oven. 

When the small loaves are baked I deliver 
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them; then I take the pastries and cakes to 
the customers. After this, I go in the shop 
and serve while Daddy is busy making cakes. 

We have a horse and cart and two motor- 
cars to make deliveries in nearby villages. On 
Saturdays Daddy makes milk rolls and milk 
loaves. On Friday he makes pastries and 
doughnuts. He has four people to work for 
him. 

My sister and Mummy help in the shop on 
Fridays and Saturdays. 

Yeast merchants and two millers come every 
week. There are four rooms downstairs and 
three rooms upstairs in the shop. 

Round the back is a hay shed and a stable 
and a meal house and a big shed, an engine 
house and a mixing shed. 

—Peggy, age 12 


AT THE BUTCHER’S 


My father keeps a butcher’s shop. He em- 
ploys a boy to do the Kenninghall rounds and 
the bigger rounds he does himself with a car. 
We have not a slaughter house of our own as 
we have not got a suitable place for one. 

My father does most of his killing in New 
Buckenham, a large village about five miles 
away. Our butcher’s boy does the jobs such 
as sausage making and several other things 
as well as the rounds. Mondays, Thursdays 
and Fridays he makes the sausages. Tuesday 
is a busy day and he spends all the morning 
on his rounds. Wednesday he cleans up 


everywhere again. All the boards have to be 
cleaned and the sausage house scrubbed. If 
he has time he washes and polishes the car. 

Fridays and Saturdays are the two busiest 
days of the week. 

We have electric light in the shop, as we 
have our own electricity plant. We also have 
an electric fan which keeps the meat beauti- 
fully cool in summer. 

—Molly, age 13 


On AN ESTATE 


My father is a woodman. He works for 
Lord Albermarle on the Quidenham Estate. 
The foreman’s name is Mr. Scott and the sec- 
retary’s name is Mr. Woods. 

My father cuts trees with two other men. 
First of all they cut a small cut on one side 
and a large cut on the other side; then cut 
the tree through and the tree falls in the di- 
rection of the large cut. When they have 
felled the tree, my father gets the beetle and 
wedges and is splitting the bottom part of the 
trunk while the other men are trimming the 
top part. When the tree is split small enough 
for the three to lift together, it is put on a cart 
and taken to the wood yard to be chopped up 
for firewood. 

—Evan, age 12 


THE MILK RouND 


I take some milk around for Mr. Stannard 
every morning. He goes after his milk in a 
little cart and I go on a bicycle. Mr. Stannard 


rises about 4 o’clock and I rise at5 A.M. He 
has to go after his milk at the Grove Farm. 
It is about 1%4 miles. He gets seventeen gal- 
lons some mornings. I have to go with the 
milk at 6 o’clock on Wednesdays, Fridays, Sat- 
urdays and Sunday mornings, because he has 
to get extra milk. I have to take about 1% 
gallons out in Church Street. 

Two other milkmen make rounds. One has 
a pony cart and he is Mr. Womack, of Ken- 
ninghall, and the other one has a motor van 
and he is Mr. Fletcher of Banham. 

—Alfred, age 12 


On A Bic FARM 


I live on a Norfolk farm where my father 
works as a laborer. The farm belongs to the 
Duke of Norfolk, but as he has many farms, 
Mr. Jones, manager of the school, is the care- 
taker. 

At The Place (that is the name of the farm) 
it is said that a Queen who was in danger once 
came and hid, and if you stand on the lawn 
(the meadow I live in) at midnight, you will 
see the Queen and her subjects walk across 
the lawn to the farmhouse. 

The farm itself is nearly three miles from 
the village, and is about half a mile down the 
French Lane, which is a short cut from Ken- 
ninghall to Winfarthing, but private. 

Two meadows from the lawn is a wood 
called “The Birchwood.” It is sixty-five acres 
and in it grow lilies-of-the-valley, a fair, rare 
plant which comes out full about June. 
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King’s Lynn, in Norfolk 
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At The Place there are eleven horses and 
four cows, about seventy bullocks being fat- 
tened until harvest, when they will be killed, 
and about sixty pigs young and old. The 
stock are fed cattle beet, ground by petrol 
engine, chaff, and a small lot of maize germ 
and ground beans. The bullocks have linseed 
cake, and the cows, cottonseed cake. The 
horses are fed with chaff, kositos, ground 
beans and oats, and the pigs with supers 
mixed with water which makes a swill; they 
are also given sugar-beet tops at the time 
when sugar-beets are being sent to the factory 
to be made into sugar. 

—Ronald, age 12 


On A SMALL FARM 


I live on a farm on the outskirts of Ken- 
ninghall. It is a farm of about one hundred 
acres. There are four houses on it and in one 
of them I live. There are ten men who work 
on the farm. They nearly all have nicknames. 
On Saturday I go about with a young lad 
whom I call Christie, who is about fifteen 
years of age. He comes up to the farm every 
Saturday afternoon. 

Three of us go rabbiting every Saturday 
afternoon. My brother is second horseman 
and the job he likes best is plowing. The job 
I like best is helping the head horseman to 
feed the horses. He gives my dog some kositos 
when he goes there. The horses’ chief food is 
pulp, oats, chaff and kositos. There is a new 
horse now, a Suffolk, which is the biggest 
horse in the stable. 

There are forty cows and a bull which will 
chase anybody who goes on the meadow near 
it. It is a Guernsey and is not very big, but is 
very fierce. The men are paid on Fridays and 
that is the day of the week I like best. 

—Fred, age 12 


MINDING A BABY 


Every Saturday morning I go and take Mrs. 
Solly’s baby out. The baby’s name is Diana 
Solly; she is eighteen months old. Mrs. Solly 
does not live far away from my house. When 
I get there I play with Diana. I first took her 
out when she was six months old. When I 
have played with her a little while I clean her 
pram; then I tidy it. After I have finished 
tidying it I write out Mrs. Solly’s shopping 
order. 

Then I get Diana ready. I wash her face, 
do her hair, and then I put on her hat and 
coat. Then I put her in her pram. After I 
have put her in her pram, I take her to shop. 
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When I come back from shopping, I go for a 
walk with either Peggy Finch or Audrey Har- 
wood. About one o’clock I take Diana home 
to dinner and I stop to dinner with her. When 
I get indoors I take off her hat and coat and 
put her pinafore on ready for dinner. After 
dinner I wash her face and do her hair. 

If it is early she plays for a little while by 
herself. While she is playing, I wash myself 
and get ready to go out for a walk. When I 
have got myself ready to go I put Diana’s hat 
and coat on. When I have been out with her 
a little while she goes to sleep about one hour. 
I take her in about five o’clock to have her 
tea. When we have had tea I give her a bath. 
Then she goes to bed. 

I go for her Sunday morning, and have her 
all day unless she goes out. I also go for her 
when I get out of school every night. 

—Mary, age 12 


IN THE SCHOOL GARDENS 


The school has ten plots with twenty boys 
on them. I am on Plot 9. I work all alone. 
I have a yard measure to measure in between 
the crops. We have one spade, one fork, a 
rake and a hoe each. We have a hut in which 
we put our tools. We have a piece of garden 
with some currant bushes and raspberry 
bushes and strawberry plants. There is a bit 
of garden where we have a seed bed and then 
transplant the shoots when big enough. We 
have fruit trees, and up at the top of the gar- 
den is a big hole in which we put our rubbish. 
We have a flower garden and a lawn in the 
middle and we sit on it in the summer. We 
have railings on one side of the garden and a 
hedge on the other side. 

The headmaster and one teacher give prizes 
for the best two plots. About a week ago we 
had ten rosebushes, standards and climbers. 
All the boys helped to set them. In the sum- 
mer the flower garden and plots look very 
nice. We grow vegetables of all kinds. On 
the corner of my plot is the rain gauge. We 
have pear trees and apple trees. I bought 
some tall poles for the rose climbers. I like 
gardening very much. We have a pump in 
the garden. 

The two boys who used to work on the 
flower gardens were Kenneth Butcher and 
Kenneth Frost. They both got a prize because 
they kept it nice. Kenneth Frost has left 
school, so Ronnie Trudgill is in his place. 

Ronnie and Reggie Baker both won a prize 
from the headmaster for keeping their plots 
tidy the best. —wWilfred, age 14 
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Junior Red Cross members in nine Kalamazoo City and County schools 


made Washington's birthday favors for men in the government hospital 
at Camp Custer, Michigan 


February News 


A FLOAT planned to show the help which 
the Red Cross is giving to China was entered 
in a local parade by the J. R. C. of York, Penn- 
sylvania. A First Aid instructor in uniform 
with the Red Cross arm band, a health aid 
volunteer in uniform, and a number of Jun- 
iors dressed as Chinese refugees took part. 

The health aid volunteer was handing the 
children food from a large iron pot, around 
which the “refugees” were grouped, holding 
bowls and chopsticks. The First Aider was giv- 
ing assistance to another group—‘wounded”’ 
children. In the background was a huge Red 
Cross flag. 

During the summer months, while the York 
Chapter was still working to complete its 
quota for Chinese relief, the Juniors planned 
neighborhood sales of cake, candy, lemonade 
and other foods. The proceeds were turned 
over to the China Relief Fund. 


AT THE January meeting of the Elementary 
School Council of Norfolk, Virginia, Helen 
Wong Din of the Patrick Henry School 
brought New Year’s greetings from China, and 
told how the holiday is celebrated there. Her 
report was followed by stories about the insti- 


tutions in Norfolk which are caring for chil- 
dren. Later, each school chose one of the 
institutions for which to make valentines. 


THE DANISH Junior Red Cross magazine re- 
ports that one day last winter two twelve- 
year-old boys, Peter Sand and Kurt Ankjer 
Jensen, were skating and rigging up a skating 
sail. While Peter was fastening a loose skate, 
his companion sailed off and the next Peter 
heard of him was a call for help. All that was 
to be seen of Kurt were two arms brandished 
wildly, over a hole in the ice. Peter, who had 
been trained in ice rescue work, rushed to the 
aid of his companion, threw himself down flat 
on the ice and wriggled to the edge of the 
hole. Seizing Kurt, Peter helped to drag him 
up on to the ice. The rescue was completed 
by two fishermen and Kurt was brought home 
and put to bed for a couple of days. 

On the recommendation of the school au- 
thorities, Peter was awarded 400 crowns from 
the Carnegie fund, and the swimming club to 
which he belongs gave him a silver goblet. 

This winter Mrs. Naess Schmidt, at a meet- 
ing of the Junior Red Cross, thanked Peter on 
behalf of his J. R. C. companions for his act 
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of heroism and presented him with a book. 


MORE THAN forty-five-hundred brailled short 
stories were covered by J. R. C. members this 
fall, and many groups are now busy working 
on other gifts, including toy animals and dolls 
and jigsaw puzzles. 

This letter was sent to the Superintendent 
of the Connecticut School for the Blind at 
Hartford by the Belle H. Stone School of Can- 
ton, Ohio: 

“Several times we have had the opportunity 
of binding brailled books for the blind. This 
year we were given the chance to send your 
school some jointed pasteboard toys. When 
we started to make them, we planned to make 
twenty-four. But so many pretty patterns 
were added that we kept right on. The dolls 
were made some time ago to represent Red 
Cross Juniors in all parts of the world. We 
did that for World Friendship Day. 

“Our animals have been to school most of 
the year. They were our tablet backs. We 
traced the animals on them, and then cut 
them out and used our crayons on them.” 

Another kind of gift was sent to the Mon- 
tana State School for the Blind by the Junior 
High School of Great Falls, Montana. The 
students collected information about the his- 
tory of their state and printed it by hand, 
using sight-saving print. This material was 
then copied on a duplicating machine and 
sent to the State School where there is a 
shortage of material for partially blind stu- 
dents. 
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TO FILL a special request, the manual train- 
ing class in the George T. Angell School of 
Boston, Massachusetts, made a back rest for 
a patient at the local Dispensary. In ac- 
knowledging the gift, a member of the Dis- 
pensary staff said: 

“IT want to thank you for the back rest that 
you sent for one of our patients who was 
needing one so badly. It is tremendously suc- 
cessful. The doctor who has been visiting her 
in her home took it to her, and she asked par- 
ticularly that her thanks be conveyed. It was 
a grand job.” 


FOLLOWING a mine explosion at Grundy, 
Virginia, a teacher in the Crystal Spring 
School, Roanoke, Virginia, explained to her 
class that Red Cross disaster workers would 
be sent to the scene immediately, since it is 
one of the Red Cross services “to be ready in 
time of need.” Sixth-graders in the school 
were so impressed that they immediately col- 
lected a box of new toys to be sent to children 
whose fathers had been killed in the explosion. 


COLLETT SCHOOL, Terre Haute, Indiana, had 
a valentine party, but gave the money they 
would have spent on valentines to the Junior 
Red Cross. “We thought this was better than 
giving sweet verses such as ‘I love you,’ or 
‘will you be my valentine?’ ” they wrote to Na- 
tional Headquarters. 

At Higginsville, Missouri, the Irving School 
made some six dozen valentine favors of little 
heart baskets for the children of the State 
Children’s Home. These 
baskets, with enough tiny 
candy hearts of all colors 
to fill them, were mailed in 
time for Valentine’s Day. 
The candy hearts were 
purchased and the postage 
paid from the J. R. C. Serv- 
ice Fund. Another group 
in the same school col- 
lected old valentines from 
pupils and teachers, and 
made an interesting scrap- 
book for the Children’s 
Home at Carrollton. 

On Washington’s birth- 
day, red, white and blue 


Omaha elementary school 
Juniors edit, illustrate and 
mimeograph a monthly 
paper, “The J. R. C. News” 


WILL WENTWORTH 


book marks were sent to 
the ladies of the Meth- 
odist Home at Marshall, 
Missouri. 

“Our grade sent a 
Valentine Booklet to 
Warsaw, Poland. We 
told them the meaning 
of St. Valentine’s Day 
and the fun we have 
celebrating it. We hope 
to hear from them very 
soon,” wrote the second 
grade of Central School, 
Gaffney, South Caro- 
lina. 


IN CORRESPONDENCE 
with the Seibi School in 
Toyama Prefecture, Ja- 
pan, the Washington 
School at San Gabriel, California, said that 
they had a Story Book Parade of puppets 
dressed like characters in fairy tales and other 
books. Each puppet told of his adventures. 
“We have had many good times playing with 
the puppets. We can make them sit and walk 
and talk and lie down. So you can see how 
much fun we have with them. We wish you 
could see our parade of puppets.” 

Craig School Juniors of New Orleans, Louis- 
iana, have a traveling marionette show which 
they recently took to the Thomy Lafon Boys’ 
Home and to the Lafon Catholic Old Folks’ 
Home. 

The Johnson-Lockett Juniors presented a 
puppet show, “Hansel and Gretel” at several 
local institutions. 

If you would like to have directions for mak- 
ing puppets, write to your Headquarters Office 
at Washington, St. Louis, or San Francisco. 
They are part of a set of toy patterns which 
enrolled schools may have for the asking. 


DURING the New England floods of 1938, a 
girl whose father was drowned took over his 
short wave radio set and operated it steadily 
for 72 hours. There was no other means of 
communication from her town. 


WHILE the exhibit of Upjohn pictures was 
traveling in Caddo Parish Chapter, Louisiana, 
many of the schools built special programs 
around the exhibit. The South Highlands 





Members of the cast of “Hansel und Gretel” presented by Juniors at 
Prahlitz, Czechoslovakia 


J. R. C. made booklets from old ProcraM pic- 
tures, added a brief story of the life of Miss 
Upjohn, and passed these around in advance 
of the exhibit. 


AS A REPLY to an album on the mining in- 
dustry prepared by the Junior High School of 
Magna, Utah, members in the Munoz Rivera 
School at Yanco, P. R., sent one telling all 
about the coffee industry of the Island. 

A map of Puerto Rico, drawn by the stu- 
dents, showed where the coffee industry is 
centered. This was followed by letters de- 
scribing the preparation of the soil, fertilizers, 
the planting of seed and the necessity for 
shading the coffee trees from the direct rays 
of the sun, methods of harvesting, and prepa- 
ration for the market. 

The album was well illustrated with photo- 
graphs and drawings. There were actual 
samples of the coffee bean, green and roasted, 
as well as a mounted leaf of the coffee tree. 


AT SCHOOL No. 39, Santiago, Chile, the Ju- 
niors decided to give layettes each year to two 
children born on the birthday anniversary 
of the school, at the Caroline Freire Maternity 
Hospital. But when this plan was carried 
out for the first time, three babies were born 
that day, and there were only two layettes 
ready. One of the Juniors immediately took 
up a collection, pupils brought some clothes, 
and the third layette was completed. 
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A Shipment for Susannah 


Eleanor Weakley Nolen 


Pictures by Iris Beatty Johnson 


N SUNDAYS, Susannah could 
spend the whole day with Mistress 
Nellie Custis. They didn’t have to help 
around, nor study lessons, nor practice. 
Sometimes Mistress Nellie went to 
church in Alexandria with the General 
and the Lady, but on this Sunday, they 
weren't going to church. 

‘“‘What shall we do today, Susannah?” 
asked Mistress Nellie after breakfast. 
“Shall we go fishing or shall we play 
house or shall we go on a picnic?” 

Susannah liked best of all the fried 
chicken and corn pone and chocolate 
cake that Aunt Em’ly put in picnic 
baskets, so she said, “I'd like to go on a 
picnic.” 

Susannah and Mistress Nellie started 
over to the kitchen to see what Aunt 
Em’ly would say. 

“There goes the General down the 
hill,’ said Susannah, stopping suddenly. 
“And the Marquis is with him. Look! 
There’s a big boat coming up the river!” 

Mistress Nellie shaded her eyes. 

“Susannah! I believe that’s the Ship- 
ment! That’s too big for a river boat— 
yes, it’s the Bouncing Bess from 
London!” 

They took hands and ran as fast as 
they could down the hill to the wharf. 
The boat was coming slowly up the river, 
and the General was looking at it 
through his spy-glass. He didn’t even 
notice the two little girls until Mistress 
Nellie asked, “Is it the Shipment, Grand- 
father?” 
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“Yes, it’s the Bouncing Bess,” the 
General answered. ‘And I can see Cap- 
tain Holland on deck. Do you want to 
look, Nellie?”’ 

He held the glass to Mistress Nellie’s 
eye, adjusted it, and in a moment she was 
able to see a man in a three-cornered hat 
and a gay uniform on board. She saw 
other figures running about, and by tip- 
ping the glass she could see the mast and 
white sails. Mistress Nellie had never 
looked through a spyglass before. 

“Now it’s your turn, Susannah,” she 
said finally. 

But the boat had come so much nearer 
that Susannah didn’t need the glass. 

“T can see with my own eyes,” she 
said. “I can see the Captain. Look! 
He’s waving to us!” 

Susannah was almost as excited about 
standing next to the Marquis as she was 
about the arrival of the Bouncing Bess, 
but Mistress Nellie put the spyglass back 
to her eye, and watched the boat till it 
touched the wharf. 

Susannah’s Pappy and her Uncle Tim 
and her other Uncle Sambo helped to 
unload the ship while the General and 
the Marquis talked with the Captain. 
Then the men began carrying the great 
boxes and bales up to the Big House. 
Susannah and Mistress Nellie could 
remember last year’s Shipment and all 
the wonderful things that came out of the 
boxes. 

The General took Captain Holland up 
to the Big House, and he told the family 


all the news and gossip 
and politics from London 
town. Then everybody 
went to the hall, and Su- 
sannah’s Pappy and her 
Uncle Tim opened the 
first box. Susannah was 
so excited that she 
jumped up and down, and 
all three of her dimples 
showed. 

“I hope it’s for you, I 
hope it’s for you,’ she 
whispered to Mistress 
Nellie as the first package 
was handed out. 

Sure enough, it was. 
When Mistress Nellie 
opened it, she found a fine 
embroidered dress, with 
puffed sleeves and a long 
skirt. She wanted to try it on at once, 
but the Lady told her she must wait. 
‘There will be other things for you,” she 
promised. 

Next came a great parcel of new 
books for the General’s library, and new 
music for Mistress Nellie to practice. 
Mistress Nellie groaned when she saw it. 
There were dresses and whole bolts of 
beautiful materials for the Lady. There 
was a shining silver tea-service for the 
dining room, and graceful mahogany 
chairs for the new ball room, and shoes 
and a coat for the General. One box was 
full of toys for Mistress Nellie, and in it 
there was a most beautiful doll. It had 
a china head and black hair and a kid 
body, and it was dressed in the most fash- 
ionable clothes from London. The last 
box of all was a great huge one, so big 
that Susannah and Mistress Nellie could 
both have got into it. 





They took hands and ran as fast as they could down the hill 


‘“‘What in the world can that be?” Mis- 
tress Nellie wondered while Susannah’s 
Pappy was opening it. 

The General’s eyes twinkled. 

“It’s for you, Nellie,” he said. 
is my birthday present to you. 
sorry it is a week late.” 

“For me!” Mistress Nellie exclaimed. 
“All that great big box for me? Oh, do 
tell me what it is!” 

“Don’t be too excited. Perhaps you 
won't like it very much.” 

“T’ll love it,’’ Mistress Nellie said. 

One side of the box was off, and, very 
carefully, the men pulled out a beautiful 
harpsichord. 

‘“Why—why!” Mistress Nellie gasped. 
“For me to play on?”’ 

“For you to play on every day,” the 
General said. ‘You seem not to have 
made much progress so far, and I am 
beginning to fear you are not musical. 
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“That 


I am 








Perhaps this will encourage you. Now 
I must check the goods with my order 
list. You and Susannah run along and 
play.” 

“T never dreamed of having anything 
so lovely,’ Mistress Nellie said to Susan- 
nah, stroking the satiny wood of the 
harpsichord. “I sure do hate to prac- 
tice, but I don’t think I'll mind practicing 
on this!”’ 

“T wouldn’t mind, either,” said Susan- 
nah. “It must be fun to have an extra 
birthday present, after you thought you’d 
had them all.” 

“Do you remember the wishes we 
wished on our birthday cake?” asked 
Mistress Nellie. 


“Sure I do,” said Susannah. “You 


said they’d come true, even if we did tell 
what they were, because all the candles 
went out.” 

“They have come true,” said Mistress 








Nellie solemnly. ‘The Shipment came, 
and it had another present for me and 
another present for you. This is yours.” 
And Mistress Nellie put the London doll 
in Susannah’s arms. 

For a long time, Susannah couldn’t 
speak. She just hugged the London doll 
tight, and swallowed hard. Finally she 
said, ‘““What—what do you think we’d 
better name her, Mistress Nellie? Could 
you help me think of a name as nice as 
Lucinda Rose?” 

Captain Holland wanted to sail by 
noon the next day, and very early in the 
morning the men were at work loading 
the Bouncing Bess with great hogsheads 
of tobacco and barrels of flour to be 
taken to England. 

The sailors put up the sails, they pulled 
in the anchor, and the Bouncing Bess 
moved slowly away from the wharf. 

The children watched until it disap- 
peared around the bend in the 
river. 

“It will be a whole year before 
the Shipment comes again,”’ said 
Mistress Nellie. “And most a 
whole year till our Birthday. I 
feel kind of sad, don’t you, Su- 
sannah?”’ 

“Kind of,” Susannah admitted. 
“But I tell you what let’s do, Mis- 
tress Nellie. Next Sunday let’s 
us go on a picnic, and let’s ask 
Aunt Em’ly to put us up fried 
chicken and corn pone and lots 
and lots and lots of chocolate 
cake!”’ 

—From the book “A Shipment 
for Susannah,” reprinted by per- 
mission of the publishers, Thomas 


Nelson & Sons. 


For a long time Susannah couldn't speak 





Young 


Mr. Thin Ice 


Beware of that demon 
Who’s not at all nice. 
I’m sure you all know him. 


He’s Mr. Thin Ice. 


He warily raises 
His icy hand, 
And beckons to you 
With a “Come Hither” 
command. 


I beg of you listen 
To my own advice 
Please, don’t go too near 
Old Mr. Thin Ice. 


—Virginia Cate, 6B, Jackson 
School, Omaha, Nebraska 
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In the Barber's Chair 

Sitting in the chair 

While the barber cut my 
hair, 

I looked into the looking 
glass, 

And watched the people 
going past. 


—Jennie Romano, 3A, Steven- 
son School, Hibbing, Minnesota 


Blue 


Many blues 
In this land, 
Turquoise beads, 
Colored sand. 


Mother’s blouse, 
Clear blue sky, 

Bluebirds’ wings, 
Mountains high. 


Water, springs, 
Mesas, too. 

In this land 
So much blue. 

—From “The Colored Land,” 
a book by Navajo children, ed- 
ited by Rose K. Brandt, Charles 
Scribner's Sons 


The Lazy Worm 


A very lazy worm was he, 
Who never rose till eight. 
Said Mother, “You must mend your 
ways, 
Or sad will be your fate; 
Unless you rise at break of day 
You'll never, never thrive. 
Why! every little dicky-bird 
Is well awake by five!”’ 
Said Master Worm, “You may be right, 
But Mother, dear, I’ve heard 
It is the early worm who makes 


A breakfast for the bird!”’ 


—"Junior Red Cross Record,” Australia 


A Parrot 


The parrot is a noisy bird, 
Who likes to imitate, 
He listens to your every word, 
And stores them in his pate. 
—Gertrude McTighe, Irvington, N. J. 





The Lost Dog 


I saw a little dog today 
And that poor dog was lost; 

He took a chance of being killed, 
With every street he crossed. 

And when I called to that poor dog, 
He ran away and hid; 

But after a while he heard my call, 
And now he’s glad he did. 


—Laurabelle Griffis, Grade 5’, Henry School, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The Pirate 


His eyes were fierce and his ears were 
pierced, 

From which hung ear-rings of gold, 

His voice was gruff, and his skin was 
rough, 

For he was a pirate bold! 


—Franzel J. Fisher, Grade 6', Lafayette School, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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